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total population and have greatly contributed towards making
Siam one of the most important rice-exporting nations. The in-
terior is still densely covered with very valuable forests, and teak
is an important article of export. And good luck or good sense
made the Siamese rulers retain at least a part of the Malacca
peninsula, which contains the richest tin deposits of the world.
On the whole, however, the Government of Siam has been
opposed to the industrialization of the country. The inhabitants
of all tropical lands will have to remain primarily interested in
agriculture and other simple pursuits if they wish to survive. Siam
seems to be one of the few Asiatic countries where the desirability
of such a policy has been understood. Let Europe have its factories
and slums, as long as Asia can keep its villages and fields. They
may not be the sort of villages the westerling likes, but they suit the
eastern temperament, and the factory does not.
By the way, the agricultural riches of Siam are somewhat differ-
ent from those of most other countries. Besides a million hogs,
raised by the Chinese, the country can boast of no less than
4,000,000 tame buffaloes and 9000 elephants, which are in domestic
service and are hired out as derricks and trucks.
French Indo-China, the name usually given to all the French
possessions in the peninsula, consists of five parts. The first one of
these, going from south to north, is Cambodia, which occupies the
valley of the big Mekong river as far as the delta. It cultivate
cotton and pepper. Nominally it is still a kingdom, but under
French supervision. In the interior, in the midst of the dense
forests just north of the great lake called Tonle-Sap, lie some of the
most interesting ruins that have ever been uncovered. They were
built by a mysterious race, the Khmers, of whom we know remark-
ably little. During the ninth century of our era these Khmers built
themselves a capital in northern Cambodia called Angkor. It was
no small affair, for the walls formed a square, each side of which
was not less than two miles long and thirty feet high. At first,
under the influence of Hindu missionaries, the Khmers were Brah-
mans, but in the tenth century Buddhism was accepted as tie
official religion of the State. The spiritual explosion caused by this
change from Brahmanism to Buddhism found an expression in the